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his lifetime; nor is it possible to feel enthusiastic about
him to-day. There is something indefinably charla-
tanish about the impression he makes, with his flashy
eloquence, his restless intriguing ambition, his sharp,
arrogant, egotistic face. Yet, as is so often the case in
this mysterious world, he was more genuinely creative
than many sincerer persons. It was he who, first among
English statesmen of the nineteenth century, offered
conservative-minded people a constructive political
creed. Himself, he was against Parliamentary reform.
England in his view did very well under an aristocracy.
Besides, he thought the whole democratic philosophy
great nonsense. "It is the business of the legislature",
he once said, "to remedy practical grievances, not to
run after theoretical perfection." On the other hand
he thought some of the practical measures demanded
by the reforming parties reasonable. He was all for legal
reform, and emancipation, and considered that many
people had taken up Democracy, because they thought
it the only means of getting these measures through.
And the way to prevent this, inhis opinion, was to show
that the old system could be made to do the same work
equally well. "Those who resist improvements as
innovations", so he put it, "will soon have to accept
innovations that are not improvements."
Such were the ideas that he propounded over the
dinner table, or in conversation with his fellow mem-
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